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A WESSEX PILGRIMAGE, 


(For LIBRARIANS ATTENDING THE BOURNEMOUTH CONFERENCE.) 


By EDGAR OsBoRNE, Assistant-in-Charge, Reference Department, 
Bournemouth Public Libraries. 


OURNEMOUTH lies in one of the most beautiful parts 
of South-west England; and all the world knows how 
this region has been immortalised by Thomas Hardy, who 

by his romances and poems has introduced to the public of England 
and America the ancient land of Wessex. 

There is scarcely a portion of Wessex which does not figure 
in one or the other of Mr. Hardy’s novels or poems, yet the scenes 
of the greatest novels lie in the portion called South Dorset, from 
Dorchester to Poole and Bournemouth; and it is this section 
that it is proposed to deal briefly with in this article, from the fact 
that the scenes are within easy distance of Bournemouth, and 
space would not admit the description of a larger area. 

Dorset has many literary associations: William Barnes sang 
of its beauty, and Dorset lovers have no need to be advised to 
study his dialect poems; but it was Thomas Hardy who began 
to draw people to the Land of Tess, Ethelberta and Gabriel Oak. 
Although Dorchester, the Casterbridge of his novels, is said to be 
the best centre for visitors to the Hardy country, yet much can 
be accomplished from Bournemouth. The pleasure steamers 
sailing from Bournemouth visit Poole, Swanage, Lulworth Cove, 
Weymouth, Portland and Lyme Regis. 

Sandbourne is the name with which Hardy has disguised 
Bournemouth, and it is at this place that the great tragedy of 
Alec D’Urberville’s death at the hand of Tess was enacted. After 
which Angel Clare and his wife flee from the town, eluding justice 
for a while to be eventually “ taken” on Salisbury Plain amid 
the ‘‘ immense stones of the sacrificial temple of past ages.”’ 

Hardy, who has given one of the best descriptions of this 
modern town, writes of it in Tess of the D'Urbervilles thus :— 

“This fashionable watering place, with its eastern and its 
western stations, its piers, its groves of pines, its promenades, 
and its covered gardens, was, to Angel Clare, like a fairy palace 
suddenly created by the stroke of a wand, and allowed to get a 
little dusty. An outlying tract of the enormous Egdon Waste 
was close at hand, yet on the very verge of the tawny piece of 
antiquity such a glittering novelty of this pleasure city had chosen 
to spring up. Within the space of a mile from its outskirts every 
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irregularity of the soil was prehistoric ; every channel an undis- 
turbed British trackway; not a sod having been turned there 
since the days of the Caesars. Yet the exotic had grown here, 
suddenly as a prophet’s gourd, and had drawn hither Tess. By 
the midnight lamps he went up and down the winding ways of 
the new world in an old one, and could discern between the trees 
and against the stars the lofty roofs, chimneys, gazebos, and 
towers of numerous fanciful residences of which the place was 
composed. It was the city of detached mansions; a Mediter- 
ranean lounging place on the English Channel ; and as seen now 
by night it seemed even more imposing than it was. The sea 
was near at hand, but not intrusive ; the pines murmured in pre- 
cisely the same tones, and he thought they were the sea.” 

Poole is Bournemouth’s nearest neighbour, and is described 
in Life's Little Ironies, where it figures as Havenpool. It can easily 
be reached by tram from Bournemouth, and as the car dips down 
the side of Constitution Hill there opens before one a sudden 
prospect of extreme loveliness, embracing the beautiful harbour, 
and the Purbeck Hills beyond, while eastwards lies a stretch of 
moorland, and the low pine-clad hills of Parkstone. Seen from 
this eminence Poole and its silvery waters possesses a special 
beauty ; the squalor of the little seaport is softened by the distance, 
leaving a scene of extraordinary beauty. Poole, when it is reached 
discloses itself to be an old-fashioned port, only retaining a small 
portion of the coasting trade, the harbour being useless to the 
modern ships of heavy tonnage. Poole was at one time an impor- 
tant port for vessels on the Newfoundland trade, and it was in 
this trade that Captain Jolliffe, the hero of To Please his Wife 
was engaged. 

From Poole it is no great distance to Swanage and Corfe 
Castle, but it is better to return to Bournemouth and journey 
by boat across the wide stretching bay. Hardy writes : “ Knollsea 
was a seaside village, lying snug between two headlands as between 
a finger and thumb. Everybody in the parish who was not a 
boatman was a quarrier, unless he were the gentleman who owned 
half the property and had been a quarryman, or the gentleman 
who owned the other half, and had been to sea.”” These charac- 
teristics have mostly disappeared since the days when The Hand 
of Ethelberta was penned, but the old portion of Swanage can be 
picked out from the mass of modern villas. The old houses are 
conspicuous with their stone tiled roofs, and a portion of the lane 
in the upper part of the town still exists where the opposite roofs 
almost touch. Knollsea formed the background for Ethelberta’s 
life history, and the place where she retired to marry Lord 
Mounteclere. No finer walk can be desired than that across 
Ballard Down, which affords sweeping views of the Dorset and 
Hampshire Coast, with the white staring cliffs of the Isle of Wight 
lying to the east, and the blue sea breaking on the cliffs far and 
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near. Corfe Castle, to which the walk across the Purbeck Hills 
eventually brings one, is termed by Hardy Corvesgate Castle, and 
the remnant of this tremendous pile which is built upon a hill can be 
explored. Ethelberta came to Corvesgate on a hired donkey from 
Knollsea to attend a meeting of the Wessex Archzological Society, 
to which the charming young widow had been invited by Lord 
Mounteclere. 

During the summer months romantic Lulworth Cove, which 
figures in the novels under the thin disguise of Lulstead Cove, 
is visited by steamers from Bournemouth. Many readers of 
Hardy have longed to visit this “ small basin of sea enclosed by 
cliffs." This is the secluded spot where Troy bathed, after the 
night spent in the porch of Puddletown Church. The view from 
the cliffs at Lulworth is an extensive one ; away to the west is 
the bay of Weymouth (Budmouth Regis), and the towering rocky 
mass of Portland (The Isle of Slingers). The Bill of Portland is 
well described in the Souls of the Slain. 


“ The thick lids of night closed upon me 
Alone at the Bill 
Of the Isle by the Race 
Many caverned, bald, wrinkled of face— 
And with darkness and silence the spirit was on me 
To brood and be still.” 


Portland is especially the district of the Well Beloved ; on the 
east side of the Isle is a narrow wooded dell, on the summit of 
which rises Pennsylvania Castle—Sylvania Castle of the novel. 
On this wild treeless promontory was the home of Pierston, and 
the place where Ann Garland watched the “ Victory” depart 
with Bob Loveday on board. Many delightful views can be 
obtained on the tableland of Portland ; inland the heights of Dorset 
stretch into the heart of the country, while to the east of Georgian 
Weymouth—the scene of the Trumpet Major—can be seen on 
the hillside the huge figure of George III. on horseback, which was 
cut out of the chalk in 1808. At the bottom of this hill is the 
village of Sutton Poyntz, the Overcombe of the Trumpet Major, 
in which village Ann Garland lived. Away to the west is Bridport 
(Port Bredy) and Lyme Regis, with its recollections of Mary 
Mitford and Jane Austin. All of these places which lie along 
the coast may be seen from the sea, the pleasure steamers from 
Bournemouth to Weymouth sailing in close proximity to the 
shore. 

A few other places which lie inland and are near Bournemouth 
must be mentioned—with the exception of Casterbridge, which 
is nearer Weymouth, but cannot be missed by any earnest Wessex 
lover. Ashort ride by train or motor coach brings one to Wareham, 
the Anglebury of The Return of the Native and The Hand of Ethel- 
berta. Wareham, a town of great antiquity, and once an important 
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seaport before the silting up of the mouth of Poole Harbour, is 
the town from whence Thomassin fled in the reddleman’s cart. 
Here also is the “ Red Lion,” at which Ethelberta and Lady 
Petherwin were staying in the opening chapter of the Hand of 
Ethelberta. Glimpses of Egdon Heath can be obtained on the 
journey by road from Wareham to Bere Regis, to which Hardy 

s given the old title Kingsbere. This village is the ancient seat 
of the Turbervilles, of whom Tess was a fictitious descendant. 
Within the church there are two tombs of the Turbervilles. The 
church also possesses a remarkably carved roof, the gift of Cardinal 
Morton, who was born three or four miles away. For Hardy 
readers, however, the most interesting feature is the Turberville 
chapel or South Aisle, where lies Durbeyfield’s “‘ gr’t family vault ” 
with his “ knighted forefathers in lead.” Under the outer wall 
of this chapel readers of Tess will remember that Mrs. Durbeyfield 
camped with the homeless members of her family. 

Woodbury Hill lies half-a-mile to the north-east of Bere, 
where is held an annual fair, and is the scene of the great sheep 
fair—the “‘ Greenhill Fair ’"—where Troy performed in the circus. 
It is a delightful tramp from Wareham over a portion of Egdon 
Heath to Bere. Egdon, which is called in Domesday a “ heathy, 
furzy, briary wilderness,” is beautiful in spring when aglow with 
the fragrant yellow gorse, which turns the bare brown heath 
into a carpet of gold, or in autumn when the bees are busy among 
the purple heather. 

Hardy’s description of this heath land in The Return of the 
Native shows how well he knew its mysterious silence and “ swarthy 
monotony.”” “‘ The face of the heath by its mere complexion 
adds half-an-hour to evening ; it can, in like manner, retard the 
dawn, sadden noon, anticipate the frowning of storms scarcely 
generated, and intensify the opacity of the moonless midnight 
to a cause of shaking and dread.” 

Wimborne, the Warbonne of Two on a Tower, is described 
by a rustic in the romance as “a place where they draw young 
gamester’s brains like rhubarb under a ninepenny pot.” As far 
as pilgrims to the Hardy country are concerned there is little 
connexion in the town with any of the novels. But the fine 
Minster Church should not be overlooked. The foundations of 
the Minster are said to have been laid in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. Its fine monuments, its ancient parish chest, its 
orrery clock, and its library are of first interest to the antiquarian. 
The library contains some interesting manuscripts and a fairly 
large library of chained books. The oldest volume is a Latin 
MS. of 1343, Regimen Animarium, written on vellum, and con- 
taining a few illuminated initial letters. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World has a hole burnt 
through 104 of its pages, a standing testimony to the carelessness 
of Matthew Prior, the poet, who was reading the book by candle 
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light when the accident happened. He repaired it as well as 
possible by placing a piece of paper over the hole in each page, 
inserting the missing words in ink. A “ Breeches” black-letter 
Bible, 1595, is also worth mentioning. 

Close by Wimborne, on the road to Bournemouth, is Canford 
Manor, mentioned in the Group of Noble Dames as Cheyne Manor. 

Dorchester is interesting to the Hardyite from the fact that 
it is the only place described in the Wessex novels at full length, 
it being the practically unshifting scene of the Mayor of Casterbridge. 
The whole town is full of Hardy characters and scenes, and the 
town’s houses and their architectural details are accurately 
described. Once it was the home of the Romans, and all who 
visit Dorchester, and have a taste for antiquitigs, should not fail 
to visit the great earthworks of Maumbury Rings and Poundbury 
Camp; the former being the place where Henchard appoints a 
meeting with his wife after their long separation. Thomas Hardy's 
Dorchester home is but a short distance away ; he writes that 
Maumbury Rings “ was to Casterbridge what the ruined Coliseum 
is to modern Rome, and was nearly of the same magnitude.” 
St. Peter’s Church, which stands in the High Street, is the chief 
building of interest ; it is thought by some authorities to be built on 
the site of a Roman temple, and is a perpendicular building with a 
stately tower. The south porch, with its Transition Norman door 
arch is a survival of an older building which occupied the spot. 
The statue of William Barnes occupies a place outside the church, 
upon the pedestal of which bears the following verse from one of 
Barnes’ rural Dorset poems : 


“ Zoo now I hope this kindly feace 
Is gone to vind a better pleace ; 
But still wi vo’k a-left behind, 
He'll always be a-kept in mind.”’ 


Close by is the Corn Exchange, which readers of Hardy will 
remember was the place where Bathsheba displayed her sample 
corn to the farmers, while a little further away stands the shop 
at which she, in a mischievous mood, bought the valentine for 
Farmer Boldwood. Gabriel Oak also visited Casterbridge for 
the marriage license, in order to procure for Bathsheba the “‘plainest 
wedding that it is possible to have.” Many other Hardy characters 
visited Casterbridge : Stephen Smith commenced the study of 
architecture in the town, where Elfrida met him, while other 
familiar characters are Bob Loveday, Matilda and Raye. 

This account of a portion of the Hardy country is so brief 
that it is not to be expected that readers will find greater love 
in greater knowledge, but it is hoped that the few places mentioned, 
in which scenes of the Wessex romances were enacted, may be 
useful to Hardyites who visit Bournemouth. Although we know 
that the people with which Hardy populates Wessex never existed, 
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save in dreamland, yet the population and characters of the country 
are made real to us by the writer’s genius. Lovers of Wessex 
who make a pilgrimage through the country can hardly bring 
themselves to disbelieve that Bathsheba, Eustacia, Oak and all 
the other characters are but creations of the writer’s fancy. Who 
can walk along the edge of the wild rocky cliffs and hear the boom 
of the sea and the splutter of spray in the caves with which the 
cliffs are studded, without thinking of the many smuggled cargoes 
they have held, and the fascinating smuggler, Mrs. Lizzy Newberry, 
who aroused the curiosity of The Distracted Preacher at 
Owermoigne. 


CURRENT NEWS 


0 0 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 


A Pustic LIBRARY was opened at Dartmouth on July 26th by 
the Mayor (Mr. C. Peek). Major L. F. Knollys, C.M.G., spoke of 
the need which had existed in the town for such an institution. 
Dartmouth had a history such as few towns in England had, and 
it was surprising that it had only now witnessed the establishment 
of a library for those who wished to help themselves in their educa- 
tion. Another scheme on foot was to establish a museum and 
reading-room as a memorial to Thomas Newcomen, and they hoped 
that in time the Newcomen memorial and the Free Library would 
be under one roof. Mr. J. T. Nance mentioned that a library and 
reading-room were originally founded in other premises by Mrs. 
Peak Frean, a former resident. There was great need for financial 
support, as the minimum cost of running the library would be 
about {45 per annum, and the maximum something like {70. The 
Town Council had subscribed {10, and had been asked to take the 
Library over, and this ought to have been done, but the Council 
would not do it at present. If, however, the library became an 
established success, then the Town Council would probably take 
it over. It was necessary to run the library for a couple of years 
to show the Town Council how valuable it was. 
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As we have previously reported, the question as to whether or 
not a public library should be established at Grantham was left 
to the decision of a referendum of the ratepayers—the Acts to be 
put into operation if 2,000 signatures in favour of the move were 
obtained. The referendum has resulted as follows: In favour, 
1,562 (subsequently increased to 1,850, with others still coming in) ; 
against, 960. The sub-committee of the Town Council considered 
the figures after they were issued, and decided that in due course 
notwithstanding the fact that 2,000 had not voted in favour, they 
were justified in adopting the Act. Sir Charles Welby, the Mayor, 
has offered to give a site if the Act is adopted during his year of 
office, and the promoters are assured they would receive the cost 
of the building from the Carnegie Fund, and gifts from other 
sources amounting to {500 for equipment. 


Tue Bradford Central Library is badly in need of improved 
accommodation, and there is at present some talk of endeavouring 
to obtain this. The present central building was occupied in 
1878, and is now quite outgrown. In addition to being inadequate 
it is also inconvenient. Visitors have to climb 22 steps to the 
news-room ; to the lending department 13 more; and anyone 
wishing to attain to the reference department has to scale a total 
of 74. There is no lift! It is obvious that this must be a serious 
drawback to the working of the library ; and the present great 
popularity of the institution only serves to emphasize the need of 
a more accessible home. The results of a fire in these circumstances 
can easily be imagined. Bradford is about to rebuild the central 
area of the city, and the present time would seem to be opportune 
for the erection of an efficient and properly equipped modern 
building. 


THE suggested new Branch Library is still troubling Southampton. 
At a recent meeting of the Council, a member had given notice to 
move: “ That the Corporation do purchase out of the Borough Fund, 
at a sum not exceeding £300, the piece of garden ground situate at 
the junction of St. Denys and Osborne Roads (north-east side), 
as a site for the proposed new Branch Library.” The Mayor ex- 
pressed the view that the resolution was ultra vires. The Libraries 
Committee had their penny rate, and he was afraid the Council 
could not go beyond that. He consequently ruled the resolution 
out of order. 


Tue East Preston (Sussex) Board of Guardians last year decided 
to subscribe to a circulating library at Littlehampton for the use 
of the nurses on the Infirmary staff, and the payment of the first 
subscription of {1 16s. in due course received the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. On the Clerk applying for sanction 
to the renewal of the subscription, however, the Local Government 
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Board has stated that they did not consider they can sanction a 
recurring expenditure of this kind under the Local Authorities 
(Expenses) Act of 1887. It has been decided to make another 
effort to obtain the necessary official sanction. 


Tue Library rate at Swadlincote brings in about {240 a year, and 
after other charges are met only about {21 is left for the purchase 
of books. The Library has to pay as much for local rates, and at 
a recent meeting of the Council an attempt was made to obtain 
exemption from these. After much discussion, the Council adopted 
the Library Committee’s recommendation that they should apply 
for the assessment of the Library at a nominal figure. 


A SCHEME is being discussed for the housing of the valuable Library 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society in the 
Public Library at Gloucester. At present the Society’s books are 
very inadequately housed. Only members of the Society will be 
allowed the books for home study, but the collection should 
materially increase the value of the public reference library. 


THE question of providing a Public Library in the new park at 
Hasland has been referred to the Chesterfield Library Committee. 


Tue Surveyor to the Hampton District Council has presented to 
the General Purposes Committee a sketch plan of a reading-room 
—— to be erected on the Council’s land in Windmill Road, 

ampton Hill. It was resolved that the same be approved, and 
that the Surveyor be instructed to prepare complete plans and 
specification, and present them to the Committee. 


Tue Library of John Clare, the Northampton rural poet, housed 
in the Northampton Public Library, has now been ornamented by 
a bust of the poet. This bust, which is the work of Henry 
Behnes, was recently bought by the Committee. We note 
from a newspaper paragraph that the Committee have been recording 
in a substantial fashion their appreciation of the services of Mr. 
Reginald W. Brown, the Librarian, since his appointment fifteen 
months ago. 


Dr. CARNEGIE’S offer of {10,000 for the erection of two Branch 
Libraries was accepted by the Derby Town Council on July 30th, 
after a heated discussion. Conditions of the gift are that sites 
are found without touching the product of the present library 
rate of rd. in the £, and that an additional 4d. rate is levied forth- 
with for the support of the two branches. 


Tue King in Council has ratified a scheme under which, instead 
of the annual sum of £350 now payable by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to the Archbishop of Canterbury for the upkeep 
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of the Library at Lambeth Palace, payments may be made to the 
Archbishop varying at the discretion of the Commissioners for 
“ providing for the custody of the books and MSS,” and for 
“ rendering the same accessible to the public ”’ during “a period 
of not less than nine months in every year on four days (at the 
least) in every week for not less than six hours on each such day.” 


THE Richmond Library Committee has adopted a recommendation 
that when a vacancy occurs in the Reference Department Staff, 
the present male assistants shall be replaced by a woman assistant. 


THe Brighton Library Committee has asked Mr. H. D. Roberts 
to prepare a report containing suggestions for the provision of 
circulating libraries for the schools of the town. 


THE joint committee appointed in rg1r by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Library Association to investigate 
the Lighting of Libraries, has now issued a preliminary report. 
The committee finds that table, desk, or newspaper stand lighting 
should in no case be less than two foot-candles where ordinary 
type on white paper is being read. Where small type or where 
the reflecting power of the paper is low a tentative value of five 
foot-candles is suggested. For bookcase and shelf lighting a 
minimum vertical illumination of half foot-candle is advocated. 
This value is also suggested as adequate for the general illumination 
—read on a horizontal plane 3 ft. 3 in. above the floor. No definite 
system of lighting is advocated, but screening of bright light 
sources is recommended, as well as the avoidance of reflection 
from the surface of paper or tables, and the avoidance of shadows. 
It is proposed to supplement these reports by a series of more 
detailed recommendations, and also by some suggestions as regards 
daylight illumination. 


THE current issue of the Contemporary Review contains an anony- 
mous article entitled “‘ Our Public Libraries.” It is in two parts ; 
the first being concerned with “ the linking-up of the public libraries 
of Great Britain with the State and Copyright Libraries’ ; and 
the second with “ the extension of facilities for reading and research 
to the rural districts of Great Britain.” 


PERSONAL. 


Mayor Cyrit Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., has retired from his 
office of Superintendent of Bookbinding at the British Museum, 
He has been connected with the National Library for 45 years, 
and has held the above office for 25 years. The office was created 
as a compliment to him, and probably will not be renewed. 
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Mr. W. G. HALe, of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
Falmouth, and formerly librarian at Redruth, has been appointed 
Librarian of the Truro Public Library, in succession to Mr. Martin, 
who has resigned. 


DuRincG the interval between the recent death of the late Town 
Clerk of the Borough of Stoke Newington and the appointment 
of his successor, the Borough Librarian, Mr. GEORGE PREECE 
was appointed acting Town Clerk. We are pleased to be able to 
record this compliment to the administrative ability of a well- 
known London librarian. 


SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: THE ESTIENNES. 


By ALFRED Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Galleries. 


0 Oo 


HE history of the famous Estienne family of printers forms 

one of the most important chapters in the annals of printing. 

The beautiful editions they issued, remarkable alike for 

their excellent typography and for the erudition they displayed, 

entitled the Estiennes torank among the greatest printer-publishers 
of the world. 

The founder of this long line of printers was Henri Stephanus, 
or Estienne, which is the French equivalent, as Stephens is the 
English form of this name. Henri Estienne appears to have 
first printed in conjunction with Wolfgang Hopyll, a German 
printer, who was printer to the Paris University. Their names 
as joint printers appear in the imprint of a work on Aristotle, 
by Jacobus Faber, published at Paris in 1496. Henri also worked 
occasionally with other Parisian printers, among them being 
Badius Ascensius, Roce and Petit. He used the arms of the 
University in his imprints, but he was by no means the only printer 
to the University, as other printers contemporary with him also 
used these arms. Before his death in 1520, he issued over one 
hundred works, which, considered as a whole, are not very much 
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superior to the works published by the other printers of his time. 
There were one or two exceptions, however, worthy of notice, 
such as the folio Quincuplex Psalterium, Gallicum, Romanum, 
Hebraicum, Vetus, Conciliatium, issued in 1509. This work is a 
fine example of typographical workmanship, being printed in 
red and black, on good paper; and is probably the finest effort 
of Henri Estienne. He used generally a roman fount of type 
although a semi-gothic style, with abbreviated characters in 
imitation of the old manuscripts, was occasionally used. The 
works he printed were confined to Latin works, for he does not 
seem to have issued any in the vernacular. Among his chief 
productions may be noted the edition of Dioscorides, edited by 
Ruellius, the Opuscula of Galen, and editions of such scientific 
works as were most popular at the University of Paris. Henri 
died in 1520, and his establishment was carried on for a time by 
Simon de Colines, another Paris printer, who, in 1522, married 
Estienne’s widow. Colines confined his attentions chiefly to issuing 
the best Latin classics, which he printed in 16mo. size, being the 
first Paris printer to use this handy format together with the 
italic type. But he did issue some contemporary works, the most 
important being the Colloguies of Erasmus. The authorities of 
the Sorbonne forbade the sale of this work, but before they inter- 
fered some 24,000 copies had been printed. Simon de Colines 
also printed the Acts of the Council of Sens, 1528, in which the 
Lutheran doctrines were condemned. He is chiefly known on 
account of his beautiful Greek editions, among which may be 
mentioned the editions of Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Luctan, and 
Sophocles. During the few years Colines had charge of the press, 
he was initiating Robert, the eldest son of Henri Estienne, into the 
art of printing. Robert, born in 1503, was the most famous 
member of this distinguished family. He received most of his 
early education from the scholars associated with his father in 
the work of printing. He then acted as assistant to his step- 
father, and soon shewed great proficiency in the art, which led to 
Simon de Colines entrusting him with the work of superintending 
the production of an edition of the New Testament, in which he 
ventured to make one or two corrections in the text. This altera- 
tion of the text was condemned by the Sorbonne authorities, who 
began to suspect Robert of heretical opinions. In 1524 Robert 
assumed complete control of the printing establishment, the 
first work he issued in this capacity being Apuleii Liber de Deo 
Socratis, published in 1525. This was followed by an edition of 
the Epistole of Cicero, issued in 1526. Just about this time 
Robert married the daughter of Jodocus Badius, better known as 
Badius Ascensius, one of the most important of the printers of 
Paris. His wife was thus used to the atmosphere of a printing 
office, and, moreover, was herself a scholar, so that she was enabled 
to be of great service to him in his work. 
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During the next few years he was engaged on one of the 
most important of his productions, his Dictionarium seu Latine 
Lingua Thesaurus, published in 1532. He not only planned and 
printed this work, but he was also the compiler and editor, and 
this dictionary remains a lasting monument to his erudition and 
industry. The Thesaurus was taken up by the University of 
Paris, and was for a great number of years the standard work of 
this nature. Other works that appeared about this time are 
the Epistole of Pliny, and an edition of Terence, both issued in 
1529, the Opera of Plautus, 1530, and Terentii Opera, 1532. In 
the latter year was also issued a fine folio edition of the Bible, a 
beautiful specimen of typography. Through the publication of 
this edition he again came into conflict with the ecclesiastical 
authorities at the Sorbonne, and it was only through the influence 
of Francis I. that he was enabled to escape the full penalties he 
would have otherwise incurred. That the King’s personal influence 
was more powerful than that of the Sorbonne divines is evident, 
because Estienne issued a third edition of this Bible in 1534, 
which was allowed to pass without censure. Through the con- 
tinued favour of Francis I. Robert Estienne was appointed the 
royal printer for Hebrew and Latin works. From this time his 
productions are inscribed either Regius Typographus, or Regius 
Hebraicarum et Latinarum Literarum Typographus. The first book 
be so inscribed was another edition of the Bible, in Latin, with 
comparative renderings from the Greek and Hebrew, published 
in 1540. In this year, too, he printed an edition of the Decalogue, 
which the Sorbonne divines found occasion to censure. They had 
never forgiven him for escaping out of their clutches a year or two 
before, and all the time he was at work in Paris, he was subjected 
to many petty tyrannies at their hands. During the following 
four years he was occupied with editions of some of the classics, 
among which may be specially mentioned the works of Cicero. 

About this time Robert was also appointed printer in Greek 
to the King, who ordered him to cast a new fount of Greek type 
in three sizes. The work of cutting these types was entrusted to 
Claude Garamond, who engraved them from special designs made 
by Auge Vergéce. These famous types were first used in 1544 to - 
print the Ecclesiastical History ot Eusebius. This work inaugurated 
the fine folio series of the Greek ecclesiastical writers, entitled, 
Ecclesiastica Historia Eusebii, Socratis, Theodoreti, Theodori, 
Sozomeni, Evagrii, the remaining volumes being issued in 1545. 
Robert Estienne was evidently proud of these beautiful types, for 
on all the books printed with them he states that the royal types 
were used. These types are now in the /mprimerie Nationale at Paris. 
The Paris Greek press really dates its commencement with the pub- 
lication of the Eusebius, althougha few Greek works of minor impor- 
tance had been issued previously by some other Paris printers, 
In 1545 also, Robert issued a splendid quarto edition of the Hebrew 
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Bible, and a fifth edition of the Latin Bible, while in 1546 was 
published another Bible in Latin. In the year following appeared 
the beautiful Greek edition of the Antiquitatem Romanarum of 
Dionysius Halicarnassus. Among the chief works he issued at 
this time the most conspicuous is the fine Novum Testamentum, 
in Greek, published in 1549, which is said to be absolutely free 
from errors. Although Robert was persecuted by the Sorbonne 
for all these editions, he determined to make one more trial, and 
in 1550 was published the magnificent Greek Testament, one of 
the finest efforts of the Estienne press. This work was issued 
without the usual notes, and besides the text, had only the patristic 
introductions to each book, various readings from different manu- 
scripts and some parallel passages. This edition remained for 
many years the authoritative text of the Greek Testament. The 
publication of this fine Bible was the cause of renewed strife between 
Robert and the Sorbonne. 

Owing to these continued persecutions, Robert Estienne 
thought that it was time to remove his establishment elsewhere. 
There is no need here to discuss the details of his relations with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, those who desire further particulars will 
find the subject fully discussed in Putnam's Books and their makers. 
By 1551 he had determined to leave Paris, and decided to make his 
home at Geneva, where he could work with more freedom. In 
this year he issued the Epitome Dionis, the last work he printed 
at Paris before proceeding to Geneva. He transferred his business 
to Geneva in 1552, where he seems to have thrown in his lot with 
the Calvinists, for we find that during the eight years he lived at 
Geneva he published a number of the works of John Calvin. But 
of course, he issued other works as well ; for example, in 1558 he 
issued a folio edition of the Adagia of Erasmus, which is interesting, 
because it contained the earliest work of his son Henri as an editor. 
Robert died in 1559, after issuing a number of important publica- 
tions bearing this date, chief among them being the Commentarit 
in quinque libros Mosis and the Institutio Christiane Religionis, both 
by John Calvin. The latter production, the chief work of Calvin, 
was stated by Robert to be the édition définitive. ‘‘ The publica- 
tion,”” as Putnam says, “ of this authoritative edition of a book 
which belongs to the distinctive literature not only of the sixteenth 
century, but of the world’s history, was a fitting undertaking 
with which to close the labours of the great publisher.” During 
the thirty-three years he was printing he issued over 500 works 
all of them fine editions, beautifully printed, and surpassing any- 
thing that had up to that time been seen in France. For his 
scholarly attainments and his excellent typographical work Robert 
Estienne is worthy of being placed along with such great masters 
as Aldus and Froben. 

Robert Estienne used the same device for his mark as his 
father, and the same was adopted by his son Henri, who succeeded 
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to the business. This mark consisted of an olive tree with spreading 
branches, and the motto Noli altum sapere sed time, which was 
evidently taken from Romans ix., 20: “ Be not high-minded, 
but fear.” 

Robert left his printing establishment to his son Henri, 
generally known as Henri II., in order to distinguish him from his 
grandfather, the founder of the press. Henri II., who was born 
about 1530, had been closely associated with his father during 
the last few years of the latter’s life, and he was in every way a 
worthy successor to his father. To the efforts of Robert and 
Henri Il. is mainly due the great celebrity the Estienne Press 
has enjoyed. Henri II. entered his father’s printing office when 
he was seventeen years of age, being associated with the produc- 
tion of the beautiful Greek edition of Dionysius Halicarnassus in 
1547. After the publication of this work Henri started upon a 
two years’ tour in Italy to complete his education, his father 
having given special attention to his early training. He returned 
to Paris in 1549, bringing with him a number of manuscripts 
he had collected during his travels. He then assisted Robert 
with the great Greek Testament of 1549, after which he again 
set out on a tour, this time travelling in Flanders, Brabant and 
England. On his return from this journey he found his father 
making preparations to remove to Geneva. He accordingly 
helped in removing the establishment, and when his father was 
comfortably settled at Geneva, Henri made another journey to 
Italy in search of more manuscripts. By the year 1554 he was 
back again, and ready to settle down to the work of printing. In 
this year he began his long series of beautiful productions with an 
admirably printed edition of Anacreon, which he edited himself. 
An edition of the Psalms appeared in 1556, while in the following 
year were issued fine editions of 4schylus, Aristotle, Athenagoras, 
and Theophrastus. Henri’s own work, the Lexicon Ciceronianum 
Greco-Latinum, a scholarly piece of work, was alsoissuedin 1557. 
During these years he was also hard at work compiling his great 
Thesaurus Grecus, which was completed in 1572. Henri II. 
enjoyed the patronage of the wealthy scholar Huldric Fugger, 
who purchased manuscripts of the ancient authors and had good 
editions printed from them. In consequence of printing a number 
of these works for Fugger, Henri designated himself as Typographus 
illustris virt Huldricit Fuggeri, Domini in Kirchberg ex Weyssenhorn. 
The first book bearing this appellation appeared in 1558, an edition 
of the Edicts of Justinian in Greek and Latin. In the following 
year was published the Bibliotheca of Diodorus, annotated by 
himself. As stated above, Robert Estienne died in 1559, leaving 
his establishment to Henri. Robert made two conditions in his 
will affecting Henri’s inheritance These were that he should 
not remove the presses from Geneva, and that he should not 
relapse to the Roman Catholic faith. Henri carried on the work 
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of printing at Geneva for a few years after the death of his father, 
but he eventually returned to Paris and established another Press 
there, at the same time retaining the Genevan printing house. 
He seems to have reserved the press at Geneva for executing 
theological works which were likely to bring him into conflict 
with the ecclesiastical censors if he issued them at Paris; while 
at the Paris establishment were issued the editions of the classics 
and other general works. 

Henri II. issued in 1561 a _ fine edition of the works of 
Xenophon, and the year following he finished two works—one on 
the New Testament, the other on the Psalms—which his father 
had commenced prior to his death. During the two years 1566- 
1567 Henri issued a number of important books, viz., a Greek 
Anthology, containing 550 folio pages ; a Corpus of sixteen Greek 
poets, of 1,300 folios; a 16mo. edition of Pindar, 570 pages; a fine 
folio edition of Herodotus, 750 pages ; and the Greek Testament, 
with the Vulgate and Beza’s version in parallel columns. He 
issued also in these years various Latin medical works, the works 
of the Greek Sophists, and a volume containing eight selected 
tragedies of Sophocles, AZschylus and Euripides. Besides being 
the printer and publisher of these works, Henri was also the editor. 
The above-mentioned edition of Herodotus, issued in 1566 at 
great expense, was attacked by the monks, who criticised the 
historical work of Henri. To this criticism he replied by writing 
and publishing a treatise justifying himself, which he entitled, 
Apologia pro Herodoto, sive Herodoti Historia fabulositatis accusata. 
Of this work he issued a French translation, which was the most 
popular of all Henri’s works, thirteen editions being published 
during his lifetime. 

The next few years were taken up with the publication of 
various classical editions, although there were a number of other 
works issued during this period. Among the latter two works 
by Henri are the most noteworthy, viz., The Artis Typographice 
querimonaet Epitaphiatypographorum quorundam, per H. Stephanum, 
and Henrici Stephani Epistola de suae typographie statu. The 
first work dealt with the state of the art of printing at this time, 
which Henri Estienne considered to have reached a very low ebb. 
The other publication deals with the status of his own press, and 
contains a catalogue of his productions. This work also gives 
an account of the plan and purpose of his great Thesaurus, upon 
which he was still engaged. The idea of the work emanated from 
Robert Estienne, who before his death had collected a great mass 
of material for this work. It was completed in 1572, and was 
issued immediately by Henri, with the title, Thesaurus Grece 
Lingua. The work consists of four fine folio volumes, with two 
supplementary volumes for the appendix and index, while another 
volume appeared in the following year, containing glossaries and 
an account of the dialects of Attica. The two Thesauri of Robert 
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and Henri form together a fine monument of the industry, enter- 
prise and erudition of the Estienne family, and had they published 
nothing more would have entitled them to rank among the great 
printers of the world. Owing to the lack of copyright laws, the 
Thesaurus Grece was soon appropriated by unscrupulous writers, 
who issued other dictionaries in a convenient format, which were 
substantially the work of Estienne. Chief among these plagiarists 
was Joannes Scapula, in whose Lexicon Greco-Latinum, published 
at Basle in 1579, whole pages are copied from the Thesaurus, with 
no acknowledgments whatever to Estienne’s work. The Thesaurus, 
however much of a success as a scholarly work, was certainly 
not a financial success. Henri had been in pecuniary difficulties 
in 1570, and the publication of the Thesaurus involved him still 
more deeply in debt. From these monetary troubles he never 
recovered. 

In 1571, the year before the publication of the Thesaurus, 
Henri had published an exhaustive edition in thirteen volumes 
of the works of Plutarch, in Greek and Latin. Of the books 
issued from the Estienne Press after the year 1572, may be men- 
tioned the Apollonius Rhodius of 1574, the Pseudo-Cicero Dialogus 
H. Stephani, 1575, and the Schediasmatum Variorum, also by 
Henri, 1576. In this year also was issued the splendid edition 
of Plato’s works in three volumes, in which there is hardly a typo- 
graphical error. From the year 1578 Henri Estienne led a very 
unsettled and wandering life, possibly on account of the poor 
monetary returns he received from his work. But his press was still 
kept at work, and during the next few years a number of good 
classical editions appeared, such as the Herodotus of 1581, which, 
by the way, was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. Henri Estienne 
died in January, 1598, at Lyons, after a busy and eventful life, 
and Scaliger, in a letter to Casaubon says, “‘ His death is a great 
loss to Greek letters.’’ It is interesting to note that in 1586, 
Henri’s eldest daughter, Florence, married Isaac Casaubon, one 
of the greatest scholars of the time. One would have thought 
that a man with the scholarly attainments of Casaubon would 
have been invaluable to Henri in the editorial part of his work. 
But for some reason or another they do not seem to have been 
on the best of terms, for it is recorded by Mark Pattison that Isaac 
Casaubon never even saw the inside of his father-in-law’s library ! 

We have now dealt with the greatest of the Estiennes, but 
there still remain some other members of the family whose work 
is worthy of notice. Taking them in chronological order, the 
first is Francis, the eldest son of the founder of the press. He 
learnt the art of printing under the direction of his stepfather, 
Simon de Colines, but he only exercised the art for ten years, 
between 1537 and 1547. He held the office of libraire juré to the 
University of Paris, and soon obtained the reputation of being a 
good printer. He used Roman, Italic, and Greek types, although 
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with two exceptions he printed no works entirely in the Greek 
character. These exceptions are a Psalter, issued in 1542, and 
the Hore Virginis, published in the year following. Francis 
Estienne adopted as his mark a tripos, or vase, standing on a 
pedestal. A vine shoot issues from the tripos, and underneath 
is a representation of a closed book, an inscription in Greek being 
sometimes added. The works he issued were few in number, but 
are well-executed, the texts being generally trustworthy. Francis 
sometimes had works printed at the press of Francis Girault. 

The youngest brother of Francis Estienne, Charles, enjoyed 
a great celebrity as a scholar, naturalist and physician, and was 
the author of a large number of books. He travelled extensively, 
especially in Italy, where he met, and formed a friendship with, 
Paulus Manutius, son of the famous Aldus Manutius. It was not 
until 1551, after he had gained a great reputation, that he turned 
his attention to printing. His efforts in this direction prove him to 
be a worthy upholder of the great traditions of his family. The 
first works he issued were editions of his own works, among which 
his Dictionarium Latino-Gallicum, issued in 1552, is the most 
noteworthy. This work was republished in 1561, and for a great 
number of years was the standard authority on the subject. Owing 
to his great reputation as a scholar he was appointed Typographus 
Regius, and the works he issued between 1551-1561 bear this 
designation. From a financial point of view, however, he was not 
very successful, and being unable to meet the claims upon him, he 
was imprisoned in the Chatelet for debt, ahd eventually died there 
in 1564. Maittaire says that the fine editions of Charles have 
never been surpassed, and in point of learning and as an author 
he was in no way inferior to the other members of the family. 

Robert Estienne II., the eldest son of Robert I., was the next 
one to take up the work of printing. When his father, Robert L., 
removed to Geneva, Robert II. remained in Paris, as he preferred 
to remain within the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was because he would not turn to the reformed faith that his father 
left the Genevan establishment to his other son Henri. So that 
there were two distinct Estienne presses at work at this time, 
the one in Geneva, the other in Paris. The religious conflicts 
between his father and the Sorbonne does not seem to have hurt in 
any way Robert II.’s interests, for we find him appointed to the 
charge of the royal printing establishment at Paris, while the King, 
Charles IX., sent him on a journey to Italy to collect manuscripts 
and other books for editorial purposes at the Royal Press. He 
issued a number of important works, including the works of Joseph 
Scaliger, George Buchanan, and Sir Thomas Smith, which he issued 
between 1565 and 1568. Robert II. also upheld the reputation 
of his house by reason of his great learning, and his excellent 
typographical workmanship. 
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Another son of Robert Estienne [., Francis (whom we will 
call Francis I1.), worked as a printer at Geneva from 1562-82. He, 
like the other members of the family, was a man of learning, 
excelling particularly in his knowledge of languages. Among the 
works he published were several by John Calvin, and some editions 
of the New Testament in Latin and French, issued in 1567 and 
1568. He used the family device of the olive tree as his mark. 
Robert III., son of Robert Il., born about 1563, also enjoyed a 
certain measure of celebrity as a printer, and held the post of 
Poete et Interprete du Roy pour les langues Grecque et Latin. He 
died in 1640. 

After the death of Henri Estienne II. in 1598, the work of 
printing was carried on by his son Paul, who was born about the 
year 1566. He received his education at Geneva, and also by 
travelling to some of the principal centres of learning, after which 
he went and assisted in his father’s establishment. In 1595 he 
is found working in conjunction with Jerome Crommelin at Heidel- 
berg, from whence he journeyed to Lyons and worked there with 
John Tornasius. Paul died in 1626, and Antoine, his son, then 
succeeded to the business, and was appointed printer to the King. 
He enjoyed the patronage of Cardinal Perron, whose works he 
printed. The books he printed were of excellent typographical 
workmanship, the most important of which, however, were issued 
in connection with a society of printers called Societatis Grecarum 
Editionum, the types employed being the royal ones. Antoine 
died in 1674, and was quite equal to the other members of the 
family both for his scholarly attainments and for his excellent 
printing. Antoine’s son Henri was the last of this famous family 
to engage in printing. He followed in his father’s footsteps, 
succeeding him as printer to the King. This Henri died about 
the year 1659, and thus ended what was, in many respects, a 
printing house that is unique in the history of printing. 

For upwards of a century and a half these illustrious printers 
were issuing their splendid editions, of which a great number 
were also either written or edited by them. Although there have 
been many important families devoted to the typographical art, 
not one can boast such a record for the number of men noted for 
their scholarly attainments and for their excellent typographical 
work, who devoted their whole attention towards perfecting 
the art of printing as the great Estienne family of Paris. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE CUMULATIVE Book INDEX: Fifteenth Annual Cumudlation. 
Author, title, and subject catalogue, in one alphabet, of books 
published in 1912 (in the United States}. Compiled by Marion 
E. Potter and Emma L. Teich. 1913. Roy. 8vo. 830 p. 
Minneapolis: The H. W. Wilson Co. London: The 
American Book Supply Co. Price 2ts. net. 

This valuable annual bibliography performs much the same 
function for America as the “ English Catalogue ’’ does for Great 
Britain. The entries are fairly full, and the subject entries are 
systematic and thorough. There is rather an excess of abbrevia- 
tion, but anyone using the Index much would soon become accus- 
tomed to that. At the ends of main entries the numbers to be 
used in ordering the printed cards of the Library of Congress are 
given. The work of compilation has been carried out thoroughly 
and accurately ; and the growing importance of the American 
book to the British Library should tend to make this Index a 
necessary bibliographical tool in every librarian’s office. This 
volume brings the recent edition of the “ United States Catalogue’”’ 
up todate. It also contains a very complete directory of American 
publishers. 


Tue Book Review Dicest: Eighth Annual Cumulation. Book 
reviews of 1912 in one alphabet. Descriptive notes written 
by Justina Leavitt Wilson and Mary Katharine Reely ; 
excerpts from reviews selected by Clara Elizabeth Fanning. 
1912. Roy. 8vo. 537 p. Minneapolis: The H. W. 
Wilson Co. London: The American Book Supply Co. 
Price 15s. net. 

The qualities distinguishing the previous annual cumulations 
of this Digest, “‘ devoted to the valuation of current literature,” 
have been retained in the present issue, and some new features 
added or extended. About 2,300 books are noted ; brief descrip- 
tive and critical notes or extracts from reviews being added to each 
entry. Other reviews not quoted are indicated, and their tendency 
towards praise or condemnation is shown by means of + and — 
signs. One curious feature is the estimate of the cost of the volumes 
by so many cents per thousand words. As a handy and useful 
work of reference for the book selector, the “‘ Book Review Digest ” 
is unique. It includes many works issued in the United Kingdom, 
but is naturally concerned chiefly with American productions. 
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HAWKES, ARTHUR JOHN. An extension and revision of the Dewey 
Africa schedule. Reprinted from The Librarian. 4to. 8 p. 
Messrs. S. Paul & Co. Price 6d. net (paper covers). 

Since Dewey’s Schedule for the Continent of Africa was 
formulated, the country has been so altered and developed by 
discovery, war and commerce, that some systematic series of 
headings are required to replace the original ones. Mr. Hawkes 
attempts this in the present pamphlet, and libraries using the 
Dewey classification should find his tables useful. We understand 
that Mr. Dewey proposes to incorporate these revisions in the forth- 
coming edition of his scheme. 


REVIEWS. 


90 


THE LOIRE. 


The tracing of the longest river in France from its source 
to the sea offers a field of inexhaustible interest to the observing 
traveller ; and that Mr. Douglas Goldring can lay claim to that 
description is amply proved by his book on The Loire : The Record 
of a Pilgrimage from Gerbier de Joncs to St. Nazaire (1913 ; 8vo., 
22+ 332 p., illus, map; Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., price 
7s. 6d. net). The journey was undertaken, casually and suddenly 
as all such rambles should be, chiefly on foot at the start, and with 
numerous backslidings into trains as it proceeded. The author 
has caught the true spirit of holiday vagabondage, and infects his 
readers with his feelings of restful unrest. With some of the 
most picturesque scenery in France in its course, and passing as 
it does Nevers, Orléans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, the 
traveller has abundant scope for his interests and literary gifts. 
Mr. Goldring has given us a real travel-book. Mr. A. L. Collins’ 
illustrations in colour and black and white are a pleasing addition, 
and achieve the rather unusual result of really illustrating the 
text. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


The letters of a man of such varied gifts, and possessed of so 
many distinguished friends, as Goldwin Smith—* vastiest Goldwin”’ 
as he was called at Oxford—cannot fail to be of interest. His 
literary executor, Mr. Arnold Haultain, has now brought together 
A Selection from Goldwin Smith's Correspondence: comprising 
letters chiefly to and from his English friends, written between the 
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years 1846 and 1910 (1913; 8vo., 24+540 p., 4 ports. ; Messrs. T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd., price 18s. net). The present volume contains 
425 letters to or from such different persons as Roundell Palmer, 
Earl of Selborne, Briton Riviere, Frederic Harrison, Max Miiller, 
Prof. Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, Joseph Chamberlain, Viscount 
Peel, Prof. P. Villari, Justin McCarthy, and the Right Hon. John 
Burns—to mention but a few. Nearly every one will find some- 
thing of interest in these letters. The following remark in a letter 
from Max Miiller should appeal to librarians, for example: “ I 
find one must learn the art of finding out what books one may safely 
leave unread.” Naturally much of the volume is occupied with 
economic and political matters. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Mr. T. Francis Bumpus has now written a companion volume 
to his account of the cathedrals of the North of France, under the 
title of The Cathedrals of Southern France (1913 ; 8vo., 84-224 p., 
illus.; Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., price 6s. net). In this 
volume he deals with the cathedrals of Brittany, Poitou, Aquitane, 
Languedoc, Provence, Auvergne, Berri, and Burgundy. As in 
his previous volumes he presents to the reader a skilful mixture 
of history, architecture, and the other arts, and in doing so has 
succeeded in producing a thoroughly readable and interesting 
work. Among the principal cathedrals he describes are those of 
Bourges, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Rodez, Narbonne, Arles, Dijon, and 
Lyons. The numerous photographs are as good as those he has 
given us before, which is high praise. 


MYTHS OF MEXICO AND PERU. 


Mr. Lewis Spence, who recently gave us a valuable little 
book on “ The Civilization of Ancient Mexico,” has now produced 
a work on The Myths of Mexico and Peru (1913 ; 8vo., 144367 p.; 
illus., col. illus.; Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 7s. 6d. net). The 
ancient civilizations of the American Continent, their religious 
beliefs and traditional tales, form a subject of absorbing interest. 
Mr. Spence’s book is much more wide in scope than its title suggests. 
In order to enable the ordinary reader to understand and appreciate 
the mythological stories, he places them in a setting of history 
that not only serves its purpose but is in itself a valuable and 
interesting work. The myths themselves, of which all the principal 
ones are given, offer a fascinating ground for the exercise of the 
imagination of the general reader, and for the theories of the student 
of comparative religion and mythology. Many illustrations, 
and three maps are included in the volume. Messrs. Harrap 
are doing a great service in issuing this series of works on the 
mythologies of different nations. 
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EDUCATING THE WILL. 


Much attention has been given recently to the power of the 
mind over brain and body, and a large number of “ crank " books 
and systems have seen the light. Mr. T. Sharper Knowlson in 
his The Education of the Will: a Popular Study (1913; 8vo., 210 p.; 
Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd.; price 2s. net), of which a new issue 
has appeared, presents a sane view of the question, and supplies 
much practical advice. He has a firm belief in the power of the 
will, by means of “ auto-suggestion,”’ to control or modify the 
characteristics and experiences of our mental and physical selves, 
and supplies many hints as to how this power may be used. 


FOREIGN EDUCATION. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s Studies in Foreign Education ; with 
special reference to English Problems (1913; cr. 8vo., 314 p.; 
Messrs. G. Harrap & Co.; price 5/- net) consists of a collection of 
reports, published at various times during recent years, dealing 
with special educational problems, and shewing where other 
countries can offer us valuable suggestions on points where need 
for reform is felt in the English educational system. French 
education is dealt with exhaustively, while papers on German 
and American education are brief. The author’s intimate know- 
ledge of and sympathy with the French system is accountable 
for this. He indicates that France can give us much aid in the 
methods of teaching the mother tongue, especially in composition, 
while much is to be learnt from the aim and conduct of their 
examinations, and their definite treatment of moral instruction 
at the end of school life. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mr. Reginald A. Malby’s With Camera and Riicksack im the 
Oberland and Valats (1913 ; 8vo., illus.; Messrs. Headley Brothers, 
price 10/6 net) is a book on Switzerland written principally from 
the point of view of a botanist with an enthusiasm for Alpine 
flowers. This does not mean that the Switzerland of the tourist 
and climber is neglected but only that more attention than usual 
is given to the flora. This is particularly the case with the illus- 
trations, of which the majority—some of them being very fine 
colour plates—are concerned with the flowers rather than with the 
scenery. The first part of the book deals with Meyringen, Rosen- 
lani, Brienz, Handegg and their surroundings, while the second 
part changes to those parts of the Valais around the Turtmann 
Valley and Zermatt. The book has been written with evident 
enthusiasm, and makes pleasant reading. A very useful chapter 
on photographic outfits and their use is included. 


From Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd., come two small “ colour 
books ":—Chamonix and Lucerne, both “ pictured and described ” 
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z G. Flemwell (8vo., 64 p. each, col. illus.; price 2s. net each). 
e illustrations are as important as the text, but they fully deserve 
the prominence given to them. Those two volumes, which are 
the first of a series entitled ‘‘ Beautiful Switzerland,” should 
prove equally acceptable either as introductions to the districts 
or as mementos. 


THE ENGLISH LYRIC. 

A brief and readable account of the origin and progress of 
The English Lyric, by Professor Felix E. Schelling, has been issued 
by Messrs. Constable in their “‘ Types of English Literature ” 
series (1913; 8vo., 335 p.; price 6s. net). It is concerned with 
the lyric in the United Kingdom, and does not extend to the 
development of that form of poetry in the Colonies and America. 
The author has approached the subject from his own personal stand- 
point, and as he is entirely competent to deal with it, the result 
is interesting and valuable. Scholarly criticism loses nothing 
by being mingled—as it is here—-with dry and pointed humour. 
Professor Schelling, we are pleased to note, has abundant faith 
in the future of English poetry. A useful select bibliography 
is included. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 

An elementary book on Zoology, by Professor E. Brucker 
(1913 ; 8vo., 219 p., illus.; Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., price 
2s. net) just issued, is one of the best we have seen. The present 
writer has taken a more than amateur interest in zoological litera- 
ture, and can recommend this little volume with confidence as 
a simple general introduction to the subject. It forms a volume 
in a series entitled, ‘‘ Thresholds of Science,” and has been planned 
to meet the needs of either adults or intelligent children. It 
consists of short illustrated chapters and sections dealing with 
each group of animals (with full descriptions of the most repre- 
sentative), from the simplest forms of animal life up to the human 


species. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

The Rev. E. C. Everard Owen’s Brief History of Greece and 
Rome, and Miss Elizabeth Levett’s Europe since Napoleon, 1815- 
1910 (1913 ; 8vo., illus., maps ; Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd. ; price 
3s. 6d. each), are typical examples of the modern school text- 
book. The first is intended to be read through in about a year, 
and the second may be either treated in the same way or used as a 
supplementary text-book for students taking the recent history of 
the British Empire. Both are written quite simply, and, so far 
as we have tested them, with careful attention to accuracy and 
avoidance of bias. Naturally, the first-named work has more of 
the stuff of romance in it, but the second has a more immediate 
appeal to the modern student. Both volumes have an interest 
and value far beyond the class-room. 
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BELFAST. 

Although Belfast is less rich than many neighbouring places 
as regards memories of ancient times, its history is full of interest. 
In The Story of Belfast and its surroundings, by Mary Lowry 
(1913 ; 8vo., 191 pp., illus. ; Messrs. Headley Bros., price 7s. 6d. 
net), the history of the city and neighbourhood is told in a simple 
and lucid manner, from early times down to the present day. 
Included are chapters on historic buildings, origin of street names, 
water and light, early travelling, curious laws and taxes, and local 
industries. The work is primarily intended for young people, 
but it will be found equally interesting to older people, and should 
effect its purpose in arousing a deeper interest in the history of 
Belfast. 


THE LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, 1913. 
A CRITICISM OF THE PAPERS. 
By T. E. TurnsButt, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. 


0 


HERE is but one change of chief importance to record in 
connection with this year’s papers. It occurs in the practical 
part of the paper on Classification, and seems to us altogether 

for good. It will be remembered that during the last few years 
candidates have been asked to classify, not books, but publishers’ 
prospectuses. Uniformity in the test was thus secured absolutely, 
but for such a purpose as classification, where often the subject- 
matter of a book must undergo most careful and detailed examina- 
tion, a prospectus is, at best, but an indifferent substitute for the 
volume itself. This year, without any sacrifice of uniformity, 
the examiners, Messrs. Ernest A. Savage and A. E. Twentyman, 
adopted a plan which effectually disposed of criticism as to the 
inadequacy of the prospectus. Each book to be classified was 
characterised in a brief note, which told the student just sufficient 
of the book’s contents (and no more) to enable him to assign the 
symbols according to Dewey and Brown. Of course, with this 
method, a great deal naturally depends on the sufficiency of the 
annotation, and in this respect the examiners are to be congratulated 
on imposing on the candidates a perfectly fair test. The notes 
were framed with considerable ingenuity ; they were not too long, 
and there was no suspicion of revealing so much as to help the 
student to a decision. 
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In Literary History (Examiners, Dr. Baker and Mr. A. W. 
Pollard) the first paper was, as is the. custom, general, and dealt 
with English literature from pre-Conquest times to the Lyrical 
Ballads. The questions were of the usual standard. Might we 
suggest, however, that, after steadily working through English 
literature in chronological sequence, the examiners might profitably 
have given a question on American literature (a subject still in 
the Syllabus, although strangely neglected) instead of that on 
Shakespeare (No. 10), which was presumably introduced to make up 
the full complement of ten questions? The special period was 1784- 
1830. This important epoch, which embraces the “ renascence of 
wonder” of Mr. Watts-Dunton, was treated in a fairly compre- 
hensive way. We had the usual questions on the authorship 
of books of which the titles were given, and on the naming of poems 
from certain representative lines. The paper generally contained 
nothing noteworthy, and students should have found it quite 
manageable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Examiners: Dr. Baker and Messrs. Goss 
and Tedder. The paper on Historical Bibliography was, as it 
could scarce help being to the librarian, an interesting one. The 
effect on publishing of the Civil War, and of the censorship during 
Charles I.’s reign, formed attractive questions. In the paper on 
Practical Bibliography exception could fairly be taken to only 
one question. No. 8 asked, “ What bibliographies are known to 
you” on eight given subjects. Now, such a question belongs 
exclusively to the “ Book Selection” section of the subject, for 
the Syllabus in that section demands a knowledge of subject 
bibliographies ; the Syllabus in Practical Bibliography, on the 
other hand, does not. In the third paper—Book Selection— 
perhaps the questions of most novelty were No. 4 (‘‘ Mention 
not more than twenty works which you would regard as of chief 
importance in the reference library of a man of business ’’) 
and No. ro (“‘ How would you advise a reader to proceed in search 
of information nct dealt with in the Encyclopedia Britannica ? ’’). 


CLASSIFICATION.—Examiners: Messrs. Savage and Twenty- 
man. The morning paper was quite good. Such questions as 
No. 8 are to be commended ; they encourage clear thinking, and 
make for exactness in classification. The distinction between 
Dewey’s “‘ Mind and Body ”’ (130) and “‘ Mental Faculties ” (150), 
and that between his “ Philosophic Systems ”’ (140), and “‘ Philo- 
sophers ’’ (180,190), have caused trouble to others besides candidates 
at Library Association Examinations. We remember an exactly 
similar question being set in an American examination paper, 
and we were then struck by its acuteness. One question we were 
not enamoured of. No. 9 read: “‘ If you were asked to classify 
Haldane’s “ Pathway to Reality’’ how would you proceed to 
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ascertain the specific subject of the book ?’’ The processes by which 
one would discover the subject of any book are substantially the same. 


CATALOGUING.—Examiners: Messrs. Jast and Quinn. This 
paper calls for little or no comment. A knowledge of the Anglo- 
American Code would prove invaluable ; indeed, two-thirds of the 
paper could easily have been answered with that knowledge alone. 
Question 7, which gave eight actual catalogue entries for correction, 
was the only one possessing any novelty. In the practical part 
ten prospectuses of books were to be fully catalogued, and four 
of the entries were to receive descriptive annotations. 


LiprarRy History, FOUNDATION AND EQUIPMENT.—Exami- 
ners: Messrs. Bond and Plant. Library History and Legislation 
were again alternative subjects, and we suggest that if this is to 
obtain in future the name of the section should be changed. It is 
surely anomalous that an examination ostensibly on “ Library 
History’ can be passed without the slightest knowledge of the 
history of libraries. Would not “ Library Foundation and Equip- 
ment (with Library History)”’ be better, relegating, that is, 
Library History to a parenthesis, where indeed it is already relegated 
in the examination ? 

The questions this year were justified by the Syllabus, and 
to answer them would require but an ordinary preparation on the 
part of the student. The ample time allowed was six hours for 
the answering of ten questions. 


LIBRARY RouTINE.—Examiners: Messrs. Prideaux and Roberts. 
On the whole the papers were satisfactory. How can one account, 
however, for the introduction of Question D. 4—a question on 
proof correction ? This question could, of course, have been evaded 
by the candidate answering the other three questions in the “group,” 
but this scarcely absolves the Examiners from the charge of filching 
one of the items from the Cataloguing Syllabus, viz., ‘‘ Proof 
Reading.”” Candidates would have little difficulty with the 
questions. The section comfortably retains its reputation as 
the easiest in the Syllabus. 


>< 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Oo 


BULLETINS, &c. 

The Bulletin of the British Library of Political Sctence, number 
three, contains the list of important recent additions to the Library ; 
a list of desiderata ; duplicates available for exchange, and a select 
bibliography of John Elliot Cairnes (1823-75), the political 
economist. 
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The July-August number of the Reader's Index, C 
besides the usual features, contains a list of books on the Gas 
industry, and an article on the Town Halls of Croydon, with a 
reproduction from a pen and ink drawing of the first Town Hall. 


Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide for July continues 
the classified catalogue of works in the literature section of the 
lending library ; a list of recent additions, and a list of books, and 
two articles on George Borrow, with an illustration of his birth- 
place. 


From Sunderland comes The Library Circular, Spring-Summer 
issue, which contains a portrait of the late Harry Watts, a gentle- 
man who saved 36 lives from drowning on separate occasions, 
in various parts of the world. We are glad to notice that it is 
proposed to erect a monument to the memory of this brave man, 
who was admired for his fine religious character as well as for his 
physical bravery. The biography of Mr. Watts has been recently 
published. (Mr. Watts’ record is something like Lambert’s, of 
Glasgow, who saved many lives from drowning in the River Clyde, 
latterly losing his sight from plunging into the icy water when in 
a heated condition. The Glasgow people, we think, did nothing 
for Lambert.) The Circular contains the usual features. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin, July and August numbers, 
contain lists of books on music and on poetry and the drama. 
The Lenton District Branch Library has taken a novel method of 
popularising itself. We quote from a local newspaper :— 
“ Nottingham takes special pleasure in endeavouring to be first 
as regards innovationsin public library matters. The first children’s 
library under the Public Libraries Act was founded in Nottingham, 
and the first blind lending library, to say nothing of many minor 
matters first introduced. An innovation as regards ‘library 
advertising’ has now been introduced. A publication headed 
“Lenton News ’"—dealing in this instance exclusively with the 
Lenton district branch library—has been issued, with the sanction 
of the City Librarian, by Messrs. J, W. Harding & Co., advertising 
contractors, without cost to the committee. Though many ideas 
have been formulated in other towns to call attention to the 
facilities offered by the public libraries—to induce people to use 
that which is theirs by right—no such idea as this pseudo-news- 
paper has yet been adopted. The issue opens with a ‘leader’ on 
the subject of education in Lenton, pointing out the share public 
libraries have in such matters, and follows with some notes and 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Lenton University,” with information 
concerning the library. The issue was devised and the matter 
written by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, the overseer of the district 
libraries and reading-rooms, with the object in this instance of 
calling the attention of the new residents of Lenton and the vicinity 
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to their district library. It is intended that every home in Lenton 
shall receive a copy, and if the scheme proves successful in the 
way of getting more people to use their library the effort will not 
have been in vain.” 


We have also received the Finsbury Public Libraries Quarterly 
Guide ; Hampstead Readers’ Guide and Educational Directory 
West Ham Central Library Chronicle ; Selected List of Books recom- 
mended by the Ontario Library Association ; Chicago Public Library 
Book Bulletin ; Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia ; Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library ; Monthly 
Bulletin of the Free Public Library of New Bedford, Mass.; New 
York Public Library Circulation Department Monthly List of Addi- 
tions ; Bulletin of the Philippine Library ; Monthly Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louis Public Library Monthly 
Bulletin, and Bulletins from Budapest and Kristiania. All these 
contain lists of recent additions and the usual features. 


REPORTS. 


Bromley Public Library Report, 1912-13, reports that the 
extension of the Library has been completed during the year, the 
amount of £4,000 required being given by Dr. Andrew Carnegie. 
The Magazine Room, which was formerly the Reference Library, 
has two entrances, through the Reading Room, and from the main 
library. The Juvenile Library contains over 2,000 volumes, 
besides reference books and study tables for the children. The 
Lecture Hall has been enlarged, and has seating accommodation 
for about 500 persons. This Hall can be divided into two small 
halls, one to seat 185 persons and the other 275. The Staff Rooms 
have been enlarged, and many other improvements made. The 
issues during the past few years have nearly trebled, and now 
average 621 daily. These figures do not include issues from the 
Quick Reference Room, which mean a certain loss in the record 
of issues, but accessibility without restriction is making the Library 
a more useful institution, and is more than compensated for than 
by the mere building up of statistics. There are 6,355 borrowers’ 
tickets in force. 


Fulham Public Libraries again show an increase in issue 
during 1912-1913, almost 500,000 volumes being issued during 
the year ; 50 lectures were delivered ; a special collection of illus- 
trations was begun in November and now numbers 4,000 ; and the 
borrowers’ tickets in force number 19,069, an increase of 1,335 
new tickets during the year. We notice that Mr. Rae, the Borough 
Librarian, gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Homes and Haunts of Scott and 
Burns,” and Mr. Hawkins, the Sub-Librarian, on “ Belgium of 
To-day.” 
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The fifteenth Annual Report of the Huddersfield Public Library 
and Art Gallery, year ending March, 1913, reports the issues shewing 
a substantial increase of 11,803, as compared with the previous 
year. The number of borrowers on the register has increased by 
130. Mr. Cole, the Librarian, deplores the hard problem of finding 
space to shelve additional books. 


From the nineteenth annual Report of the City of Lincoln 
Public Library we learn that the issue during 1912-13 was the 
largest ever recorded, being 104,229. The number of borrowers 
being 3,628. Progress is being made with the new Library, the 
first stone of which was laid in December. The Dean Wickham 
Memorial Committee presented a bronze bust, by David McGill, 
of Dean Wickham, who was Vice-Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, 1895-IgI0. 


The third annual Report of the Luton Public Library for 1912-13 
shows a very satisfactory increase in the use made of the Library. 
Mr. Maw, the Librarian, has some sensible words to say on the 
educational value of the Library:—‘‘It is sometimes argued 
that the large proportion of fiction issued in this, as in all libraries, 
proves that the educational value of a public library cannot be 
rated very highly ; this is a mistake. Every library must have on 
its shelves a large number of books, indispensable to every serious 
reader and thinker, which are issued seldom and at rare intervals, 
yet these books must be provided if the library is to be worthy 
of its name. Students, teachers and others whose reading has a 
wide and deep influence upon the community, finding the library 
does not contain some standard work on philosophy, science, 
history, &c., express a natural disappointment, and show a decided 
disinclination to use the library. When the number of novels 
issued is compared with the issues in other classes, it should be 
borne in mind that some novel readers read from three to six 
novels a week, whereas the other classes (non-fiction) are generally 
borrowed for at least a fortnight. The list of some of the books 
recently purchased, with the number of times they have been 
issued, shows that there is a demand for books other than fiction, 
and the natural inference is that a larger supply of such books 
would materially affect the relative proportion of books issued 
in each class. In any case, I am strongly of opinion that more 
attention should be given to the educational than to the recreative 
side of the library, and this policy would certainly be more in 
harmony with the intentions of the promoters of public libraries.” 
We are glad to note the thefts and mutilations of papers in the 
Ladies’ Room have now practically ceased. The issue during the 
year was 81,740 for home-reading ; 11,629 for reference readers, 
excluding the large use made of the quick reference books, of which 
no record is kept. 
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West Hartlepool Public Library Report, 1912-13, chronicles 
good work done throughout the year. The re-classification of 
stock is being proceeded with on the “ Subject Classification ” 
system. 

The Public Libraries of the City of Westminster during 1912-13 
added 3,321 volumes to stock, although there is a tendency towards 
a decrease in the accession of new books. The Report states: 
“This is partly owing to the yearly increasing demand for the 
replacement of soiled and worn-out copies of popular books, but 
mainly to the greater cost of new books, as was pointed out in the 
last report. Notwithstanding that this statement was challenged 
by publishers, the fact remains that the average cost per volume 
of our accessions ten years ago was about 5s., it is now about 
6s. 6d. The claim of publishers that they provide cheaper litera- 
ture than ever before is only partially true. The cheap reprints, 
however good they may be, are seldom suitable for public library 
requirements, and new publications, almost invariably not subject 
to discount, are proportionately more costly than were similar books 
published ten years ago.”’ The issues from the reference libraries 
were 196,682, an increase of 1,275 on the year before, and in the 
lending libraries 328,566 volumes were borrowed. The tickets 
in force number 17,124. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has published an illustrated 
Report for the year ending January, 1913. The Librarian states 
that during the year there were 295 agencies for the distribution 
of books for home reading throughout the city. These included 
the Central Library, eight branches, seventy-eight adult stations, 
including engine-houses, factories, working girls’ clubs, &c., one 
special children’s room, three permanent playgrounds, 123 schools, 
seventy-two home libraries, and clubs, and nine summer play- 
grounds. The total number of volumes was 400,142, and the total 
circulation from lending collections was 1,318,183, while the 
borrowers’ tickets in force was 150,349. 


The Report of the Free Public Library of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
for the year ending April, 1913, states that special “ efforts were 
made during the year to emphasize the practical value of the Library 
to the professional, business and employed men of the entire 
city. Many and varied methods in publicity were used to attract 
the attention of these men to the opportunities which the Library 
offers them. The direct result of an increased percentage of books 
used for practical purposes demonstrates the value of such 
activity.” We note that blotters for business men, posters for 
factories and stations, circulars for advertising men were among 
the methods used. Another innovation was the creation of a 
“Creative Department” to pay special attention to the super- 
vision of reading lists, bulletins, picture collections, and special 
exhibitions, and to advertise the Library generally. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
0 0 
ELECTION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COUNCIL, 1913-14. 
HE following is the result of the ballot for the election of 
the Council for 1913-14 :— 


LONDON. 
No. of Votes No. of Votes 
W. E. Doubleday - 243 H. Bond .. -» 199 
J. H. Quinn - 232 H. Jones .. 197 
F. Pacy -. 214 G. H. Palmer 178 
W. R. B. Prideaux -+ 209 A. E. Twentyman 176 
E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Litt 200 C. W. F. Goss 169 
A. W. Pollard .. ++ 200 W. C, Plant 168 
NOT ELECTED. 
W. S. C. Rae -» 163 W. G. Chambers 153 
CounrTRY. 
G. T. Shaw os oo 236 H. E. Johnston 178 
H. Guppy oo W. C. B. Sayers 177 
B. Anderton, M.A. -. 204 H. D. Roberts 164 
C. Riddle 199 C. Madeley 166 
T. W. Hand 192 H. Tapley-Soper 161 
J. Minto .. 192 W. H. K. Wright 152 
W. Powell 186 H. T. Folkard 150 
Jj. Hutt .. 185 A. Lancaster -» 144 
R. K. Dent 184 G. H. Elliott 137 
B. Wood .. . 181 A. J. Philip 136 
NOT ELECTED. 
E. R. N. Mathews -» 135 B. Carter oo 197 
R. Ashton 133 F. E. Chennell .. 109 
A. Sparke.. C. Leigh .. 106 
A. H. Furnish .. -. 130 J. W. Singleton .. 94 


RESULT OF PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1973. 
Section I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
HE following have passed with Merit : S. Bacon, Limehouse ; 
F. Barlowe, Bolton; J. Cranshaw, Bolton; Miss H. M. 
Cook, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss M. Straker, 
Epsom ; Miss M. R. Walpole, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The following have obtained a Pass :—Miss V. M. Atkinson, 
Clapham Common ; R. Bertenshaw, East Dulwich ; G. R. Bolton, 
Stoke Newington ; Miss C. M. Campbell, Govan; A. D. Carlisle, 
Isleworth ; Miss M. E. Day, Islington; J. T. Evans, Liverpool ; 
W. G. Fry, Bournemouth ; C. Fuller, Cardiff ; H. Hamer, Bolton ; 
J. V. Jacobs, Twickenham ; Miss M. L. Kendall, Leeds; E. H. 
Matthews, Exeter ; J. F. Russell, Manchester ; E. Sydney, Bolton. 

There were 31 entrants, and 29 papers were received. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 

HE First Annual Meeting of the South Coast Branch of the 
L.A.A., was held on Wednesday, 2nd July, at the Brighton 
Public Library, Museums and Art Galleries. Mr. Henry D. 

Roberts (Director), presided, and prior to the meeting entertained 
the members to tea. In a happy speech Mr. Roberts welcomed 
the members to Brighton, and congratulated them upon the 
branch having reached its anniversary. Mr. Ernest Male, Sub- 
Librarian, Brighton, and Chairman of the Branch, then took the 
chair for the business part of the proceedings. The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. A. C. Piper, Brighton) presented an interesting report on the 
work of the branch during the past year. The report showed that 
practically all the assistants in the district were members, and that 
three very successful meetings had been held at Eastbourne, Hove, 
and Worthing respectively. Through the generosity of Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. J. W. Lister (Librarian, Hove), Miss Frost (Librarian, 
Worthing), and Councillor J. C. Wright (Eastbourne), a special 
prize scheme had been instituted. In concluding their report 
the Committee felt that the establishment of the branch had been 
fully justified, and they looked forward to the future in an opti- 
mistic spirit, and hoped that the work the branch is doing will be 
found more and more useful to the members. Mr. Male, in moving 
the adoption of the report, reviewed the work of the past session, 
emphasizing the good that the branch had done since its inception, 
and he thought that a great deal of its success was due to the efforts 
and enthusiasm of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Cecil Piper, Brighton), 
and the Hon. Treasurer (Miss Ethel Gerard, Worthing). Mr. A. 
Webb (Brighton) seconded, and acknowledged the support the 
branch had received from the Chief Librarians in the district. 

The following were then re-elected :—Hon. President, Mr. 
Henry D. Roberts ; Hon. Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. Ruskin Butter- 
field, Miss M. Frost, Mr. J. H. Hardcastle, Mr. Tweed Jewers, 
and Mr. J. W. Lister, the Librarians of Hastings, Worthing, East- 
bourne, Portsmouth and Hove respectively ; Chairman, Mr. Ernest 
Male (Brighton) ; Hon. Treasurer, Miss Ethel Gerard (Worthing) ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. Cecil Piper (Brighton). The following 
were elected to form the Committee : Miss W. Barnwell (Worthing), 
Mr. A. M. Hamblyn (Eastbourne), and Mr. W. Law (Brighton), 
Mr. H. Mew (Hove), Mr. A. Webb (Brighton), and Miss E. Young 
(Brighton). 

Mr. Roberts having resumed the chair, Miss Gerard then 
read an exceedingly interesting and thoughtful paper on “ Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” A discussion followed, in which Messrs. A. 
Webb, A. C. Piper, E. Male, the Misses Young, Barnett, Leaper, 
Putland, and the Chairman took part. Votes of thanks to Miss 
Gerard and to Mr. Roberts concluded a very successful meeting. 

A.C.P. 
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